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Questions  coming  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  this  week  are  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.     But,  as  usual,  questions  about  food  "re  most 
numerous.    Answers  to  these  questions  today  come  from  scientists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  question  is  from  a  housewife  with  a  flock  of  chickens.  She 
wants  to  know  if  something  her  hens  are  eating  might  give  the  eggs  a  strange 
taste. 

Yes,  say  poultry  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
diet  of  the  laying  hen  may  affect  both  the  taste  and  color  of  her  eggs.  They 
advise  keeping  hens  away  from  certain  weeds  and  giving  thev.  only  a  small 
amount  of  cottonseed  meal  to  prevent  off-flavors  and  colors  in  the  eg?s. 
More  than  5  percent  cottonseed  meal  in  hens'   rations  will  make  the  yolks  of  the 
eg  s  mottled  after  they  have  been  in  storage  several  months.     The  whites  may 
turn  slightly  pink  from  too  much  cottonseed  meal. 

Hens  that  eat  cheeseweed  may  also  lay  eggs  with  pinkish  whites^  Hens 
that  eat  shepherds-purse  and  field  pennycress  may  lay  eggs  with  a  greenish 
color  in  both  the  whites  and  yolks. 


Weeds  the  hen  eats  may  f laVo r  eggs,  too.    Any  strongly- flavored  weed  may 
be  reflected  in  the  taste  of  the  eggs.    Turnips,  onions,  garlic,  and  leeks 
are  some  of  the  worst  offenders.     Some  fish  oils  give  a  fishy  taste.  For- 
tunately, codliver  oil  and  sardine  oil  of  good  quality  have  no  unpleasant 
effect  on  egg  flavor  if  the  laying  hen  doesn't  have  too  much.    At  some  sea- 
sons of  the  year  hens  need  these  oils  to  supply  vitamin  D  in  their  diet  and 
help  them  furnish  more  of  this  vitamin  in  their  eg;^s. 

The  second  letter  asks  how  to  make  a  cherry  and  cream  mixture  that  is 
right  for  freezing  in  an  automatic  refrigerator  rather  than  an  ice-cream 
freezer. 

Here  are  directions  for  making  cherry  mousse  for  5  or  6  people.  These 
directions  are  taken  from  Leaflet  No.  49  called  "Ice  Creams  Frozen  Without 
Stirring."    The  leaflet  is  free  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  as  long  as  the  supnly  lasts.     You  might  send  for  a  copy. 
But  in  the  meantime  here's  that  recipe  for  cherry  mousse: 

You  will  need  1  cup  of  double  or  whipping  cream  1  cup  pitted  cher* 

ries  a  half  cup  of  sugar  2  egg  whites  and  a  tiny,  tiny,  pinch 

of  salt — to  be  exact,  one-sixteenth  of  a  teaspoon. 

First,  let  the  pitted  cherries  stand  with  the  sugar  long  enough  to  draw 
of-  the  juice.     Then  pour  off  the  juice  and  chop  the  cherries.     Whip  the 
cream.    And  fold  in  the  cherry  juice  and  pulp.     Beat  the  egg  whites  with  the 
salt.     Then  fold  them  into  the  cream-and-cherry  mixture.    Put  in  the  tray  of 
your  refrigerator  and  freeze  immediately. 

Once  again,  that  leaflet  telling  you  how  to  make  ice  cream  in  your  re- 
frigerator is  yours  for  the  asking  while  the  supply  lasts,     Write  for  Leaflet 
No.  49  called  "Ice  Creams  Frozen  Without  Stirring."    And  address  your  request 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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Here's  another  cherry  question.    A  housewife  wants  to  know  why  sour  cherry 
juice  won't  make  jelly  as  currants,  blackberries  and  raspberries,  apples,  and 
so  many  other  fruits  do. 

The  answer  is  that  cherries  lack  the  pectin  necessary  for  making  jelly. 
A  fruit  must  have  both  pectin  and  acid  in  the  right  proportions  if  it  is  to 
make  jelly.     Sour  cherries  have  the  acid,  but  to  make  them  jell  you  must  add 
pectin,  or  combine  them  with  some  other  fruit  rich  in  pectin.     Some  house- 
wives put  up  cherry  juice  in  bottles  and  keep  it  until  apples  are  ripe;  then 
make  jelly  of  cherry  and  apnle  juice. 

Now  from  food  questions  let's  turn  to  a  question  about  poison  ivy.  Here's 
a  letter  that  says:     "My  neighbor  has  a  bad  case  of  ivy  poisoning  which  she 
can't  explain.    No  poison  ivy  grows  within  half  a  mile  of  her  house,  and  she 
had  not  been  outdoors  for  days  when  she  came  down  with  the  poisoning.  Can 
you  explain  it?" 

Mysterious  cases  of  ivy  poisoning  like  this  may  often  be  traced  to  a 
pet  dog.     The  dog  may  brush  against  the  ivy  plant  and  then  come  home  with 
the  chemical  irritant  from  the  ivy  on  its  fur.     Whoever  strokes  the  dog  may 
come  down  with  poisoning.     Ivy  poisoning  may  also  come  from  handling  shoes 
or  other  clothes,  or  tools  that  have  been  in  contact  with  the  plant.  Even 
dry  dead  cut  ivy  plants  can  cause  poisoning.    And  many  serious  cases  of 
poisoning  have  come  from  the  smoke  of  burning  plants.    Probably  your  neigh- 
bor's ivy  poisoning  came  to  her  in  some  of  these  ways. 

That's  all  the  questions  today.     Listen  for  more  on  Thursday. 


